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for a commonly accepted and clear moral law, under the
guidance of the Church, nothing but private common sense
and moderation, and for the natural law only the intuition of
personal and private rights. It was doubtless inevitable that
the old safeguards should be rejected, but Locke, unlike Hobbes
before him and Rousseau after him, failed to see the need for
adequate substitutes.

Natural rights, that is, certain inalienable, personal, final
claims which no power may justly disregard, were destined to
be the modern version of what had been known as natural
law. Locke still constantly uses the latter term, but the moral
emphasis is on rights and not on law. A law represents an
order relating together a number of events or actions: it is
something common to many things. Rights, though they imply
those against whom the rights may be claimed, throw the
emphasis on the individual subject of rights. This emphasis
was so strong that people confused philosophical abstractions
with historical facts: because one may think of the individual
in society as an abstract subject of rights, he came to be thought
of as a separate, atomic entity, complete with properties and
rights, existing prior to society, and as the unit which added to
other similar units produces society. This atomic way of regard-
ing the individual tended to turn natural rights into little more
than emotions or sentiments, whereas they are nothing but the
junctions or foci in responsible beings of a system of moral
relations founded on the nature of reality. Unfortunately the
moral system about which we can argue by the use of the intellect
does not touch the imagination nor quicken the feelings, whereas
the effects of the system on the individuals for whose good it
exists are an ever-present experience: the whole man is aware
of them. They give rational support not only to self-love, but
to natural benevolence and to what Bishop Butler called 'the
public affections or passions'. It is clear that the insistence on
personal rights suits the individualism of Protestantism, just
as the idea of a common natural law suits the organic view of
Catholicism. Both views have their advantages and disadvan-
tages. Viewed as a moral system, the natural law reflects the